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Views on 


HERE is widespread municipal inter- 
est in actions at the federal level. The 
President’s plan for improving the 
nation’s highways, submitted to the Con- 
gress late in January, would provide for in- 
creased urban construction. A new category 
of urban streets would be eligible for federal 
aid—major feeder or arterial streets serving 
the inter-state system. The President also 
has asked Congress to provide federal aid 
for school construction, continued federal 
aid for construction of hospitals and related 
health facilities, and for the construction of 
35,000 low-rent housing units each year. 

Two federal programs authorized last 
year are getting under way. One is a pro- 
gram of slum clearance and urban renewal 
and the other is the provision of aid for 
advance planning of public works in small 
cities (p. 62). The President in his economic 
report to Congress on January 20 expressed 
concern over traditional state neglect of 
pressing urban problems (see p. 54). 

The continued trend toward suburban 
living in metropolitan areas, as indicated by 
building permit valuation figures for recent 
years, is resulting in the creation of acute 
problems in the provision of public services. 
The proposed metropolitan government for 
the Miami area will be of interest in other 
areas because it has much greater merit than 
some plans for setting up various independ- 
ent authorities or boards (p. 63). State 
action will be necessary in many areas be- 
fore local governments can take construc- 
tive action toward solving area-wide prob- 
lems. 


the News 


The lease-purchase plan of erecting 
school buildings, city halls, and other public 
buildings seems to appeal to some cities, 
perhaps because it provides a means of 
avoiding debt limits. A city would be well 
advised to look into any such plan carefully 
before going ahead. Lease-purchase plans 
will cost more in the long run. 

New management techniques include: a 
method for evaluating the performance of 
city employees (p. 61); advising citizens on 
the use of special assessment financing meth- 
ods (p. 60); adopting codes setting minimum 
standards for housing (p. 63); tightening up 
on traffic violations (p. 65); obtaining com- 
petitive bids on insurance (p. 66); reorgan- 
izing activities to reduce the number of 
departments (p. 66); and charging for the 
disposal of industrial wastes (p. 67). 

Municipal news of current interest: two 
large cities are taking steps to install emer- 
gency telephone alarm systems (p. 66); more 
than 700 city employees in a North Carolina 
city have participated in 49 training courses, 
including seven group courses (p. 65); city 
managers in one state work about 50 hours a 
week (p. 65); the city council of a small 
California city has approved plans for a civic 
center (p. 67); and a South Carolina city 
has found that as many people live just out- 
side the city limits as inside the city and 
has adopted an annexation policy (p. 68). 

Councilmen in council-manager cities 
will be interested in the Handbook for Council- 
men which will be off the press this month. 
It was prepared by councilmen for council- 
men (see page 69 and inside back cover). 
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Leadership Functions of the Manager* 


A report prepared for discussion at the 40th Annual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association held at St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954. 


UCH has been said during recent 
years on the leadership function of 
the city manager in his relation- 

ships with the council, with employees of 
the city, and with citizens. Managerial 
leadership is to some extent an art, and the 
practice of the art varies among individuals, 
the extent to which the council exercises 
leadership in policy determination, in local 
traditions, and the manner in which the 
city council and manager work. Perhaps a 
brief review of some aspects of leadership 
will be helpful to city managers and 
councilmen alike. These views are discussed 
here under the headings of up, down, 
lateral, with the public and, finally, how far. 


LEADERSHIP—UPp 


The first phase, “up,” relates to the man- 
ager’s leadership opportunities with the 
council and mayor, with state and national 
officials, and with state and national pro- 
fessional groups. 

Effective administration requires that the 
council and manager work together as a 
team. The manager should provide the 
council with pertinent data concerning all 
phases of the city’s operation through the 
media of personal conferences and infor- 
mation letters. Perhaps the manager is try- 
ing to point out the merits of a substantial 
change in the city’s special assessment 
policy. The facts on this subject should be 
presented to the council in such a way that 


* The panel which prepared this report was com- 
—_ of six city managers: Kent Mathewson, 

artinsville, Virginia, chairman; John M. Biery, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Mark E. Keane, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Seve Matthews, Lubbock, Texas; 
David D. Rowlands, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; and 
Gerald D. Wilkins, Enid, Oklahoma. The report 
was distributed in advance of the conference, and 
questions sent in by managers were discussed by the 
panel at the conference. 


the very soundness of the proposed new 
policy will gain the council’s support with 
a minimum of friction. 

The manager should sit beside or near the 
presiding officer at council meetings. The 
mayor and the councilmen cannot be ex- 
pected to know the details about various 
items which are included on the agenda. 
The city manager, for example, should take 
the initiative at council meetings, if a matter 
is erroneously explained or interpreted, to 
ask permission from the presiding officer to 
clarify the situation. If this is not done, the 
newspaper story may contain misinforma- 
tion which is frequently difficult to correct. 

The city manager should certainly point 
out to the council the pros and cons of any 
proposed bond issues. Every manager should 
develop a six-year capital improvement pro- 
gram in order to determine what the impact 
of additional bond issues will have on the 
existing debt structure. 

Frequently campaigns are conducted by 
citizen groups for various projects such as the 
expansion of recreational areas or the con- 
struction of a new auditorium. When these 
groups send their requests to the council, the 
manager must study these proposals and 
prepare reports for its consideration. 

With respect to state and federal govern- 
ments it is desirable for councilmen and 
managers to meet with their state legislative 
representatives prior to the start of any 
legislative session. It is also desirable for the 
city manager to appear before the various 
legislative committees. Senators and con- 
gressmen in Washington should be con- 
tacted when any legislation considered has 
a direct bearing on the welfare of the local- 
ity. Managers should also cooperate with 
state legislative council committees between 
the regular sessions of the legislature. These 
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so-called interim committees are particu- 
larly effective in many states. 

Cooperation with state leagues of mu- 
nicipalities is also a “must.’’ Most league 
offices have research libraries containing 
ordinances and reports on all phases of 
municipal government and they are avail- 
able for the asking. Managers should also 
support the league secretary and other 
league officials when legislative matters are 
being discussed affecting municipalities gen- 
erally in each state. 

All city managers should also be active 
members of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, the state managers’ 
group, the American Municipal Association, 
and similar organizations. The exchange of 
ideas is of tremendous value to the manager, 
since he learns to profit by the experiences 
of fellow managers and other public ad- 
ministrators. Every manager should be 
willing to participate positively in the activi- 
ties of these associations when called upon 
to do so. 

LEADERSHIP— Down 


Leadership is not a one man job. The 
responsibilities of leadership must be shared 
at all levels if the objectives of the organiza- 
tion are to be attained. Effectiveness as an 
executive can be gauged in direct proportion 
to such factors as employee loyalty and 
morale, employee job satisfaction, employee 
output, and public satisfaction. How can 
these factors be kept at a high level? Here 
are a few concrete suggestions. 

1. Share responsibility with staff. Staff and 
other key employees should be kept abreast 
of over-all plans and policies, policy 
changes, financial conditions, and what is 
expected of them. This type of information 
can be given at department head meetings 
and informal conferences. Direct informa- 
tion on policy and programs disseminated 
quickly gives department heads and key 
personnel a team spirit and avoids erroneous 
rumors. Rumors and lack of adequate infor- 
mation destroy employee morale. 

2. Keep employees informed. The manager 
who publishes an annual report and fails to 
get a copy into the hands of every city em- 
ployee is missing a good public relations op- 
portunity. All the favorable public relations 


created at the management level can be 
nullified by uninformed, disinterested em- 
ployees. Managers should try to sell all city 
employees on the city’s programs and 
policies so that they will be good-will am- 
bassadors on and off the job. 

3. Maintain a balanced organization. The 
manager should create a sound organiza- 
tional structure so that information and in- 
structions can be passed easily and rapidly 
down through the ranks. This structure 
provides the manager with a_ vehicle 
through which to exert leadership. 

4. Create organizational structure founded on 
principles. If the organizational structure is 
not founded on principles, only personalities 
remain. Without principles, personalities 
soon become politics. In an organization 
based on politics, personal inter-relation- 
ships become primarily forms of coercion. 

5. Accept advice. Some managers find 
themselves talking when listening would be 
more profitable. Give staff and department 
heads ample opportunity to contribute to 
all plans and policies. Responsibility for 
staff and policy decisions must be shared on 
a broad basis. Encourage initiative of staff 
and department heads by accepting and 
utilizing ideas and suggestions whenever 
possible. Ask for their solutions to major and 
minor city problems. Develop management 
thinking among the entire staff. 

6. Don’t try to do the job alone. Managers 
must have confidence in their staffs or find 
replacements. Follow up on their work, but 
in an objective manner. 

7. Represent employees. Encourage city em- 
ployees to feel that the manager is represent- 
ing them in contrast to a policy of completely 
representing only the city council. Back up 
city employee action before the public and 
city council in borderline cases, as well as 
when the employee is fully right in his action 
or decision. Close coordination with the 
manager’s staff will reduce borderline cases. 

8. Manager must sell himself and his pro- 
gram. The manager can expect little support 
unless he is certain of the soundness of his 
program. Essentially, a city manager is an 
educator and interpreter. He must educate 
his employees. He also has to help educate 
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the public, but at the same time he must be 
sensitive to his council and the public. 

9. The manager should initiate desirable 
changes within the organization. If high em- 
ployee morale, development of staff leader- 
ship, and high work output are important 
goals, they must be defined by the manager, 
understood by department heads, and ac- 
cepted by all employees. 


LEADERSHIP— LATERAL 


Lateral leadership by the city manager 
crosses governmental lines and into positions 
held by persons not responsible to him. This 
type of leadership requires extreme tact and 
takes time because it would appear to many 
people that the manager has no business in 
such fields. Nearly all county officials are 
elected and they sometimes look upon the 
city manager and city departmental special- 
ists with suspicion and jealousy. Usually 
they are poorly paid in comparison with 
their city counterparts. 

If the city manager is to cooperate with 
the county he first must gain the confidence 
and friendship of the county commissioners, 
sheriff, clerk, road engineer, and on down 
the line. Sometimes he can offer engineering, 
planning or inspection services that are 
appreciated. He can call special meetings 
to which county officials are invited and the 
county official’s opinion is sought and prob- 
lems and ideas exchanged. 

In one city recently the city manager 
sponsored a meeting of law enforcement 
officers and municipal and county judges to 
discuss the merits of installing a drunk-o- 
meter. Before the meeting adjourned the 
county court judge expressed his approval of 
the procedure and agreed that the evidence 
would be admitted in his court if the case 
were appealed from the municipal traffic 
court. 

Personal contacts by the manager with 
various county officials open the door for 
unannounced leadership. One manager 
used this method with a county sheriff who 
believed it would be of little value to equip 
county patrol cars with radio. Friendly 
talks, development of trust, the occasional 
planting of a few ideas resulted in a com- 
plete change on the part of the sheriff. 


[March 


Sound managerial leadership also is essen- 
tial with respect to boards and commissions 
appointed by the city council and school 
boards, because the operation of these 
boards definitely affects city operations. The 
manager should attend the meetings of the 
library board, zoning board, planning com- 
mission, park and recreation advisory board, 
and, if possible, those of the board of educa- 
tion. At first his position should be one of 
listening and talking only when asked a 
question. Then as time progresses, he may 
express his ideas and, having discovered the 
weaknesses of the boards’ operations, may 
informally discuss these problems with indi- 
vidual members. Slow, quiet pushing to- 
wards a goal will obtain results. However, 
the manager must not work too fast or be- 
come discouraged because of the time factor. 

If the manager believes he can depend 
upon the mayor or certain councilmen, he 
may express to them his ideas concerning 
certain board members and possibly help in 
either keeping them on for another term or 
obtaining a replacement. The manager may 
get his foot in the door at the school board 
meetings and conferences through the 
recreation program which may be using 
school facilities, or through planning school 
sites when the city is approving subdivisions. 
From these joint interest meetings, expan- 
sion of the manager’s leadership program 
can be made. 

The manager must make a special effort 
to obtain the cooperation of the city at- 
torney, clerk, treasurer, or auditor who is 
appointed by the city council. Good meth- 
ods include expressions by the manager of 
his need for their help, and special mention 
in the manager’s monthly and annual re- 
ports of the cooperative assistance provided 
by these officials. Every person likes to feel 
important, and if the manager will first go 
out of his way to show these people he needs 
them, it will not be long before they are 
asking for and taking suggestions and leader- 
ship from the manager. Team work at this 
level is most important but cannot be 
achieved until the manager is accepted. 


LEADERSHIP—PUBLIC 


The city manager holds a key position in 
his community and this gives him an un- 
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usual opportunity to function as a leader. 
This position of leadership, however, can 
be maintained only through a creditable 
performance of his daily duties. It also fol- 
lows that such performance can be main- 
tained only by meriting the confidence and 
respect of the people whom he serves. 

In his relationships with organized groups, 
such as civic clubs and parent-teacher as- 
sociations, the manager finds some of his 
best opportunities to function as a leader. 
These contacts are especially important be- 
cause, normally, the members of these 
recognized groups are men and women who 
exert considerable influence in shaping 
major community programs, and are inter- 
ested in providing worth-while activities and 
facilities for the citizens of the community. 

It is the manager’s job to provide facts, 
offer counsel, encourage, and tactfully to 
guide community groups in the planning 
of worth-while improvements. Only in rare 
cases is it expedient for the manager to head 
a committee or take direct leadership con- 
trol of any city betterment program. 

Successful relationships with the public 
can best be achieved by an “open door” 
policy. This means that the manager should 
be available as much as possible so that there 
can be a free and easy exchange of ideas and 
opinions with the people of the community. 
Where this policy is followed, the result is 
wiser leadership on the part of the manager 
and better support of the city’s program by 
the public. 

Courteous consideration and action on all 
complaints and requests, and the handling 
of these matters without favoritism, help 
make possible confidence in the manager’s 
leadership. When this course is pursued, the 
opinions and desires of the “man on the 
street,” as well as the “neighborhood 
mayors,” are given fair consideration and 
action taken on the basis of merit. 

The manager’s relationships with the 
press, radio, and television reporters are 
also of utmost importance to the municipal 
program. The best interest of the city is 
served only through the manager’s willing 
cooperation and impartial handling of in- 
formation that is provided these news media. 
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Support of the city’s program is in direct 
proportion to the public’s opinion as to the 
efficiency, effectiveness, and honesty of the 
city’s service to the citizens of the commu- 
nity. Public opinion can be ascertained 
through organized surveys or through in- 
formal contacts with individuals and groups. 

Direct contact with the citizens through 
news letters is valuable because it often 
helps crystallize opinion or aids the manager 
in determining the needs and desires of the 
majority of the people in the community. 
The annual report and information pam- 
phlets concerning city activities also serve to 
inform the citizen and taxpayer and thus 
establish better understanding. 

In the realm of administration, the man- 
ager’s leadership is expressed primarily 
through administrative policies, rules and 
regulations, and the administering of the 
budget. Adherence to such policies as “im- 
partial, fair treatment for all,’’ and “notice 
in advance of proposed changes whenever 
possible” help to keep the program running 
smoothly. The control of expenditures, 
either directly or through a competent as- 
sistant, also enables the manager more ef- 
fectively to direct the operation of the city’s 
varied activities in the interest of the public. 

The leadership functions of the manager 
therefore must be clearly understood by the 
citizens of the community, if confidence is 
to be established and the city government’s 
program actually supported by the public. 


LeapersHip—How Far? 

This is like the question posed Ty Cobb 
as to how he decided which of his 11 types 
of slides to use. His answer was “I never 
decide, I just slide.’’ How far to go in assum- 
ing leadership is of the same unscientific 
nature. The techniques have been analyzed 
but their application is a function of the 
instant, the setting, and the personalities. 

1. Leadership Opportunity. A city manager’s 
leadership opportunities are unique because 
of the pivotal position he occupies. He can 
know more than the city desk of the local 
paper about the people and events that 
make for community progress or deteriora- 
tion. If he uses the position humbly, unob- 
trusively, and with some talent, he can 
exercise tremendous influence. 
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More than most other leaders, he should 
be concerned with goals and ideals rather 
than with recognized leadership itself. He is 
an interpreter among men, attempting to 
relate their separate goals to common 
denominators. 

The community is invariably endowed 
with a full complement of leaders. They are 
of all types and sizes. They all have some 
following. The manager is not inserted in 
this already complicated picture as a super 
leader. His great opportunity is to discover 
the real leaders, interest them in construc- 
tive activities, keep them supplied with 
ideas, and get them working together. 

This principle applies to any area of the 
leadership function—up, down, lateral, or 
public. It may come as a shock to a new 
manager to find that he is not automatically 
accepted as the leader, even within his own 
administrative organization. He is not neces- 
sarily honest, prudent, and a “man of 
action” by virtue of official title, and his 
associates will require some years of proof 
before fully accepting him as a major part 
of the community leadership structure. 

2. Political Implications. In this concept a 
manager can and should deal with political 
parties on much the same basis as other 
interest groups. By avoiding any sign of 
preference or of dealing in personalities, a 
constructive influence can be had. 

Leadership of employees in an atmos- 
phere of political partisanship is a particu- 
lar kind of problem. Divided loyalties are 
likely to show up, and although support can- 


not be bought or forced, it can be expected 
as a condition of employment that active 
opposition from within will not be tolerated. 
The manager is fully justified in taking due 
cognizance of this element of loyalty in 
making decisions on appointments and dis- 
missals. It is considerably different in pur- 
pose, method, and morality from political 
patronage. 

The manager’s behavior inevitably af- 
fects the political fortunes of his council. It 
appears a dilemma at times to stand silent 
witness to a political controversy and yet 
properly defend and support the manager 
form of government. This is paramount, 
however, and may at times result in some 
conflict with individual councilmen. 

3. Limitations. The council-manager form 
will fail if it presumes the manager to be a 
front-line policy leader. Of course he takes 
the lead downward, he advises and counsels 
upward, he coordinates and conciliates 
laterally, and he informs and instills confi- 
dence with the public. But he is not the 
community’s savior—it must save itself with 
its own popularly selected leaders. 

This is believed to be true for two reasons: 
First, human achievement thrives on per- 
sonal pride and recognition—the manager 
should seek the achievement but be big 
enough to leave the recognition for others. 
Second, the particular merit of the man- 
ager’s leadership position is that he can be 
accepted as unprejudiced, not controlled by 
special interests, and free to judge objec- 
tively for the best interests of the com- 
munity. 





“Finally, it is apparent that many of our larger cities have far outgrown their 
traditional boundary lines. . . . The lack of congruence between the area of need 
and the area of governmental jurisdiction throws obstacles in the way of rapid 
and efficient construction of public works. The states are urged to study the prob- 
lems of metropolitan areas, so that area-wide transit systems, sanitation systems, 
water supplies or educational facilities may be provided with maximum returns 
from the public funds expended. For some of our larger metropolitan areas, inter- 
state action is indicated. The metropolitan problem is both a challenge and an 
opportunity.””—Preswent Dwicnt D. ErsEnHowER, Economic Report to the Congress, 


January 20, 1955. 





European Cities 
III. City Management Methods 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 
Assistant Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The third of a series of four articles based on a brief study tour 
of eleven European cities. 


N AMERICAN municipal official 
would feel quite at home in discuss- 
ing management methods with local 

officials in Europe. There are important 
differences, however, as well as similarities 
as compared with American practice. One is 
impressed above all with the high prestige 
of public office. The position of the chief ad- 
ministrative officer, whatever his title, is one 
of great importance. The office and the per- 
son who holds it are highly respected. The 
administrator usually has high personal 
qualifications and broad training and ex- 
perience. By tradition he generally is a 
lawyer, but more emphasis is now placed on 
a university education. The administrator 
has spent the whole of his working life in 
government. 

The chief administrator in none of the 11 
cities visited! appoints department heads. 
Such appointments are made by the council, 
but thereafter the department heads are re- 
sponsible to the administrator. The council, 
however, generally seeks the advice of the 
administrator before making such appoint- 
ments. The mayor in cities with appointed 
administrators makes no appointments ex- 
cept an occasional special or temporary 
committee. In the few cities where adminis- 
trative authority is centered in a board, the 
work of such bodies is largely limited to the 


1The 11 cities visited in the summer of 1953 
were Coventry and Oxford, England; Amersfoort, 
Holland; Ghent, Belgium; Diisseldorf, Heidelberg, 
Kirchheim-Teck, and Wiesbaden, Germany; 
Geneva and Lucerne, Switzerland; and Innsbruck, 
Austria. The first two articles in this series appeared 
in Pusptic MANAGEMENT for November and Decem- 
ber, 1954. 


determination of policy. The administrator 
in his day-to-day contacts with department 
heads actually carries out the policy. 

The administrator does not consider his 
lack of authority important in appointing 
administrative personnel. In Diisseldorf all 
department heads, as well as the oberstadt- 
direktor (city manager), are appointed by 
the city council for a period of 12 years. 
After their appointment, however, the de- 
partment heads are deputies of the ober- 
stadtdirektor and do not report to the coun- 
cil. In England, however, the town clerk 
has no authority to give instructions to 
heads of departments unless perhaps in rela- 
tion to a question of activities or of inter- 
pretation of council policy. Generally he can 
do no more than express his own view and 
give such advice as he thinks proper. 

The importance attached to the office of 
the administrator, whether he is town clerk, 
biirgermeister, or oberstadtdirektor, and 
the ability and attitude of the administrator 
enable him to exercise a great deal of influ- 
ence not only on appointments made by 
the council but also on policies adopted. 
Thus all department heads are in some 
measure responsible to the administrator 
even though they are not selected or re- 
moved by him. 

The administrator in every city believes 
that he should be in close touch with local 
public opinion and be able to assess social 
needs in order to advise the council and its 
committees on long-range plans and pro- 
grams. He feels it is his duty to stimulate and 
advise members of the governing body. 
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Much emphasis therefore is placed by the 
administrator on keeping the city council 
informed on municipal affairs. In England 
the town clerk informs the appropriate coun- 
cil committee, and in Diisseldorf and Inns- 
bruck the administrator informs the mayor 
on matters of general importance and he in 
turn informs members of the council; on 
minor things the administrator keeps the 
appropriate council committee informed. 

In Diisseldorf the administrator may 
participate in all discussions in the council 
meeting, and he is obliged to do so when 
one-fifth of the council requests it. If the ad- 
ministrator believes that any resolution 
being considered by the Diisseldorf council 
is illegal, action on the resolution must be 
postponed. In cities that have a managing 
committee or board in addition to the coun- 
cil, as in Amersfoort, Ghent, and Geneva, 
the town clerk serves as secretary to both. 
This committee with the help of the town 
clerk decides what matters will be submitted 
to the council and what recommendations 
will be made. 

Local government in Europe is not split 
up with separate administrative boards, dis- 
tricts, and authorities. European officials 
who have studied our cities frequently com- 
ment unfavorably, and rightly so, on the 
extent to which the responsibility of local 
governing bodies has been dissipated by the 
creation of many separate agencies. Schools 
and housing are administered by regular 
city departments rather than by boards. It 
was the belief of local officials who attended 
the Vienna Congress that the city council 
should keep control of municipal activities 
and should not avoid responsibility for cer- 
tain functions by transferring them to a 
separate authority. 

Even the large cities have only 10 or 12 
departments. In Diisseldorf about 50 offices 
are grouped into 10 departments. Another 
city has a department of administration 
which includes general administration, fi- 
nance, personnel, legal work, and cultural 
activities. In still another large city all 
municipal utilities, including gas, electricity, 
water, and transit, are brought together in 
one department. 
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The grouping of activities in a small num- 
ber of departments has, according to some 
officials, fostered cooperation between de- 
partments. But the departmental and com- 
mittee organization in English cities on oc- 
casion gives rise to difficulties as members of 
a committee tend to identify themselves 
with the individual department’s activities 
even to the detriment of the over-all inter- 
ests of the council. This situation is over- 
come to a large extent by a traditional team 
spirit. 

Interdepartmental cooperation also has 
been fostered by the need for departments 
to work together on the reconstruction of 
large areas of bombed-out cities. In connec- 
tion with the reconstruction of the center of 
Coventry, for example, it has been necessary 
for the city architect, as head of civic design, 
and the city engineer to work with other de- 
partments, such as the street and sewer de- 
partments, the city treasurer, the city 
solicitor, and other city officers. Over a 
period of years the town clerk of Coventry 
has called many ad hoc conferences to pro- 
gram and carry out the reconstruction of the 
center of the city. 

Coordination of municipal activities is 
obtained through informal conferences sup- 
plemented by regular weekly or monthly 
meetings of all heads of departments. Often 
after informal discussion at these periodic 
conferences, the administrstor summarizes 
the results in memoranda sent to the various 
department heads. Coordination sometimes 
is effected by assigning a department head 
to take charge of a particular project and 
authorizing him to make necessary contacts 
with other departments. 

In English cities department heads often 
cooperate in the preparation of reports that 
are submitted to council committees on 
special projects, and copies of committee 
minutes affecting more than one department 
are distributed to all officials concerned. In 
cities where a board instead of an individual 
acts as the administrative authority, as in 
Ghent, the town clerk makes the necessary 
contacts with department heads following a 
meeting of the board of burgomaster and 
aldermen and gives them the necessary 
briefings. 
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Town clerks of English cities are not di- 
rectly responsible for the administration of 
any department except their own unless 
matters of important consequence arise. The 
administrator in some cities, however, keeps 
in close touch with what is going on through 
having incoming and outgoing mail go 
over his desk. Where there is a large volume 
of mail, as in Heidelberg, samples are taken 
from incoming and outgoing mail for check- 
ing by the administrator’s office. 

Orders generally are given in written 
form and it is common practice in all cities 
to require written periodic reports. One ad- 
ministrator has frequent individual confer- 
ences with some department heads while 
others are left to their own initiative—those 
that have been on the job for many years 
and who can be relied upon to call to the 
attention of the administrator any matter 
which should have his attention and 
decision. 

Department heads are informed about 
municipal policy not only through the 
city’s official publications but also through 
numerous meetings of department heads and 
written and oral exchange of information 
and data, in which the chief administrator 
takes the lead. In Diisseldorf the weekly 
meetings of department heads are the most 
effective means of securing coordination. 
Other methods used include regular reports 
from department heads and occasional in- 
spections. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed in Ger- 
man cities on the improvement of pro- 
cedures, systems, and forms. In England 
this is known as O. and M. (organization 
and methods) work and is a relatively new 
approach found chiefly in the larger cities, as 
in Coventry for example, where notable 
progress has been made and overhead ad- 
ministrative costs reduced as much as 10 per 
cent. This work has focused attention on 
centralizing such common services as garage 
service, communications, typing, printing, 
and the wider use of staff services of per- 
sonnel, planning, and finance. In British 
cities, however, the use of the council com- 
mittee system and departmentalism seems to 
militate against the development of any- 
thing which savors of over-all management. 
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Personnel. The mayor and councilmen are 
not referred to as officials; their posts are 
considered honorary. The “officials” are the 
permanent, full-time administrative and 
technical personnel who are appointed 
career people. The next group are referred 
to as ““employees,”’ and the third group are 
“‘workers.”” Promotion or transfer from one 
group to another is greatly restricted. 
Officials generally have a university degree 
or a diploma obtained by passing an exam- 
ination given by a professional organization. 

Department heads have no discretion 
as to salaries of individual employees. In 
England such matters are fixed by the 
council on recommendation of the estab- 
lishment (personnel) committee. Salaries of 
officials in German cities are based on fed- 
eral and state laws and salaries of employees 
and workers on regulations agreed to by the 
federal government, the cities, and the ap- 
propriate trade union. 

The best employees are promoted rapidly 
and employees are stimulated by compensat- 
ion for higher performance. Innsbruck gives 
incentive payments for extra good work and 
for suggestions which improve efficiency. In 
Diisseldorf employees who make useful sug- 
gestions for management simplification re- 
ceive a gratuity. Heidelberg also invites 
employees to make suggestions for improve- 
ments in municipal activities. 

English cities use departmental produc- 
tion committees and informal departmental 
conferences to consider ways and means of 
promoting efficiency. In Coventry, for ex- 
ample, the town clerk as the chief personnel 
officer is considering an incentive bonus 
scheme in all departments. 

Another effective method used in Heidel- 
berg is meetings of employees and staff con- 
ferences within the department to inform 
employees of activities and to arouse their 
interest in problems outside their special 
offices. At such meetings the inter-relation- 
ships of various offices within the depart- 
ment are discussed. The small city of 
Kirchheim-Teck has an employee council 
and holds general meetings of employees. 

It is common practice to shift employees 
or equipment from one department to an- 
other to meet peak load requirements. Out- 
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standing examples are found, as in Coven- 
try and Oxford, in administering elections 
and in the use of expensive equipment by 
several departments and in Ghent in the 
pooling of passenger cars. Informal arrange- 
ments for the temporary loan of stenogra- 
phers by one department to another are 
common. Coventry is considering the estab- 
lishment of a central training school for 
stenographers and a centralized stenographic 
service which will enable the city to meet 
unusual departmental peak loads. Coventry 
has purchased expensive electronic com- 
puters which are available for use by all 
departments. In German cities the ober- 
stadtdirektor can shift officials or employees 
from one department or office to another, 
not only to meet peak loads but also for any 
other reason. 

Security on the job varies widely. In 
Britain neither officials nor employees have 
technical security of tenure beyond the 
right to claim three months’ notice, while in 
Germany civil service personnel have per- 
manent tenure. Local officials in Europe 
believe that the lack of job security by the 
American city manager, who serves at the 
pleasure of the council, is unreasonable and 
undesirable. 

Budgeting. The administrator prepares the 
budget in only two cities, and in none of the 
11 cities does he present it to the governing 
body. The two cities are Amersfoort and 
Innsbruck; the budget is submitted to the 
managing council in one and to the council 
finance committee in the other. In Diissel- 
dorf the oberstadtdirektor receives a tenta- 
tive draft of the budget from the city 
treasurer and after approval submits it to 
the finance committee for transmittal to the 
council. Likewise, in most of the other cities 
the finance officer prepares the budget, and 
it is submitted to the council directly or 
through a finance committee. 

It is common practice to make broad 
plans for all municipal activities in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the annual 
budget. Budget procedure in German cities 
is particularly effective. The method of pre- 
paring budget estimates is standardized in 
all cities as the result of an agreement be- 
tween various states in western Germany, 
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but this does not affect the internal organ- 
ization of activities. Work done by one de- 
partment for another department or office 
is reimbursed, but such provision must be 
made in advance in the budget. 

In England the city treasurer as agent of 
the finance committee reviews the budget 
estimates prepared by various department 
heads who have obtained the approval of 
their committees, and who through their 
committees bring pressure to bear upon the 
finance committee to grant their requests. 
The treasurer in turn can go to the finance 
committee and persuade it to bring pressure 
on the functional committees to get their 
department heads to make a reduction. On 
some matters the treasurer goes directly to 
the department head. Some English cities 
have adopted the practice of “‘starring’’ the 
more important items in departmental budg- 
ets. Where this is done the department and 
its controlling committee cannot go ahead 
with the project without specific approval of 
the finance committee, and of course the 
clerk or treasurer may report on the matter 
to the committee. 

Intermunicipal Arrangements. Many of the 
smaller cities, especially in England and 
Holland, have entered into agreements for 
the joint performance of certain activities or 
into contracts with the largest unit in the 
area for the provision of a certain service. 
Where several cities agree to provide a 
service jointly, the best results have been 
achieved by setting up ad hoc committees 
composed of members of the several city 
councils and the administrators. Joint co- 
operative arrangements have been adopted 
most frequently with respect to such 
services as utilities, hospitals, schools, fire 
protection, and regional planning. 

Perhaps the best example of intermunici- 
pal cooperation in Europe is found in the 
work of the national unions of cities which 
provide numerous services. A visit to the 
headquarters of the principal municipal 
organizations in Austria, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Switzerland reveals 
that in addition to representing the munici- 
pal interest at the state and national 
capitals, they do auditing work, purchase 
certain materials and supplies for cities, 
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conduct in-service training, in some in- 
stances handle municipal insurance, aid 
cities in developing working agreements 
with their employees, and answer inquiries 
on current problems. The Netherlands 
Union, to which every municipality belongs, 
provides all of these services and also does 
much of the banking and loan business of 
local governments. 

National municipal unions were organ- 
ized in four of the European countries prior 
to 1900 and in most other countries early in 
this century. Interest in municipal coopera- 
tion in Europe therefore came at about the 
same time that most of the state municipal 
leagues were organized in the United 
States. The reasons for organization were the 
same in both instances—to represent the 
interest of municipalities at the state and 
national capitals, to foster an exchange of 
experience among cities, and to provide cer- 
tain services. The Netherlands union is the 
largest with a staff of 250 full-time em- 
ployees. The Danish and Swedish unions 
each have staffs of 60 to 80 persons, and the 
German union more than 50. The national 
unions of cities in Europe, as in other parts 
of the free world, are affiliated with the 
International Union of Local Authorities 
with headquarters at The Hague. 

Reporting. European municipal officials 
are making great strides in arousing citizen 
interest in local affairs. Attitudes built up 
over centuries are being changed as, for ex- 
ample, the attitude that decisions of govern- 
ing bodies should be accepted without ques- 
tion or criticism. One approach is to issue 
annual and other reports to inform the pub- 
lic. 

Attractive annual reports have been pub- 
lished by Amersfoort and Coventry. A 
Coventry report, entitled Coventry Civic 
Chest, 1952, is a 28-page booklet printed in 
three colors with excellent charts and 
graphs. Coventry also has issued a leaflet ex- 
plaining city finances and a four-page 
printed monthly newssheet entitled Coventry 
Civic Affairs. Another attractive report 
printed in three colors is entitled Was 
Geshieht Mit Den 262 Millionen? issued by 
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Munich, Germany. Heidelberg and Kirch- 
heim-Teck also issue annual reports. 

In England many local governments 
have appointed public relations officers or 
have assigned such responsibilities to the 
staff of the town clerk. The larger towns 
have set up information bureaus. 

Since the war a few cities have experi- 
mented with district or neighborhood coun- 
cils as a means of encouraging citizen par- 
ticipation. One of the largest cities in 
Holland, for example, has set up district 
councils composed of persons selected by the 
city government to give advice to the city 
council or to the burgomaster on matters 
affecting their district. In this way citizen 
participation in local government is en- 
couraged and the city council gets a better 
idea of the attitudes and needs of the people. 

Conclusion. The European cities visited in 
this study tour are remarkably well ad- 
ministered. Cities have operated for cen- 
turies, and for the most part good methods 
have come to the front. The idea of the ap- 
pointed administrator is well established, 
and there is a trend toward giving him more 
responsibility for administrative leadership, 
as illustrated by the action in Coventry and 
by the creation of the post of oberstadt- 
direktor in some cities of Germany. 

The step taken in Coventry may prove to 
be a significant development toward the 
concept of general managerial responsibil- 
ity in English local government because 
Coventry is the only city where the town 
clerk is specifically designated as the chief 
administrative officer of the council, re- 
sponsible for coordinating all of the work of 
the council. 

Officials who are town clerks, even in 
cities that have administrative or managing 
boards, have the responsibility of giving 
guidance and securing cooperation between 
department heads. This is difficult because 
the town clerk is on the same level with the 
department heads, and it is only because of 
his training, experience, personality, tact, 
and judgment that he is able to provide 
some of the over-all management that is 
needed. 








MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


TV Program 


In Bangor, Maine, a weekly 15-minute 
Sunday television program, entitled This Is 
Your City, is presented by the city in co- 
operation with a local television station to 
inform citizens about city activities. The 
interview-type program is conducted by 
City Manager Joseph R. Coupal, Jr., who 
moderates a discussion with city officials 
concerning departmental structure, organ- 
ization, budget, functions, and current 
programs. The television station provides 
free time and a staff photographer who 
makes photographs which are used during 
the program. No formal script is used and 
discussion is informal although the manager 
and the official appearing on the program 
prepare a general outline in advance. 

Examples of photographs used in a pro- 
gram concerning the health department 
were sanitary inspections, polio vaccine test 
trials, testing water supplies, and public 
school dental inspections. On the first pro- 
gram the city manager used a large organ- 
ization chart to explain the entire organiza- 
tional structure of the city, and on the 
second program three councilmen discussed 
the organization and functions of the city 
council and current legislative problems. 
Once a month the program will be devoted 
to answering questions received from the 
viewing audience concerning city operations. 


Issue Leaflets 


Cities continue to recognize the value of 
special leaflets as a reporting media. Tax 
leaflets were issued by Parsippany-Troy 
Hills Township, New Jersey; Martinsville, 
Virginia; Eau Claire and Janesville, Wis- 
consin. The Martinsville leaflet shows reve- 
nue sources and expenditures, compares the 
tax rates of Virginia cities, and shows the 
cost of furnishing services to an average 
family and the amount that the average 
property tax bill contributes to these 
services. The Janesville leaflet reviews city 
activities for 1954 and explains the princi- 
pal reasons for increases in expenditures. 


Four cities—San Marino and South 
Pasadena, California, and Bloomington and 
Rock Island, Illinois, have distributed gen- 
eral informational leaflets about city activi- 
ties. The eight-page, two-color San Marino 
report, which will be issued periodically dur- 
ing the year, reports on activities and prob- 
lems of current interest and includes infor- 
mation of revenue and expenditures. The 
Rock Island leaflet explains the duties and 
functions of the various departments and 
officials. South Pasadena reports the activi- 
ties for the year and lists the meeting time 
of the city council and various boards and 
commissions. Bloomington printed 12,000 
copies of its leaflet at cost of $150 and mailed 
copies with water bills. 

In Glendale, California, a series of 
leaflets have been issued to acquaint resi- 
dents of newly annexed areas with the water 
utility and the improvements being made to 
provide service. Statesville, North Carolina, 
mailed letters to all outside water consumers 
explaining the reason for increasing water 
rates. In addition to distributing a tax 
leaflet, McCook, Nebraska, enclosed a card 
in its water bills with information about 
sewer service charges and instructions for 
reading water meters. 


Special Assessments 


Kansas City, Missouri, recently issued a 
46-page booklet explaining how citizens may 
obtain public improvements through special 
assessment projects. The booklet, Let’s Talk 
about Public Improvements, is written in a non- 
technical style to explain the steps that must 
be taken before the city may undertake such 
a project. The philosophy of levying special 
assessments for benefits received and the 
methods by which the homeowner can fi- 
nance the cost also are explained. Each type 
of improvement which may be obtained by 
special assessment is discussed including 
street paving and grading, sidewalk con- 
struction and repair, sewer construction, 
water extension, and development of parks 
and playgrounds. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


To Evaluate Performance of 
City Employees 

| pogo Hills, California (29,032), 

has adopted a new procedure for 
evaluating and recording the performance of 
city employees. The new system is based on 
results shown by the employee in carrying 
out his assigned duties and responsibilities. 
It will be used by supervisors as a basis for 
(1) pointing out to the employee where he 
shows weak performance, (2) advising the 
employee on how to raise his performance 
to the standard level, (3) letting the em- 
ployee know where he stands, and (4) com- 
mending the employees for good perform- 
ance, which may in turn lead to promotion 
and higher pay. 

Performance reports are the responsibility 
of the department head and the supervisor 
who is familiar with the employee’s work. 
The civil service commission has issued a 
brief manual for supervisors, entitled Per- 
formance Reports, which includes a copy of 
the performance report form with instruc- 
tions on how to use it. Factors on which all 
employees are to be rated include: turns out 
satisfactory work, carries out instructions 
promptly and cheerfully, gets along well 
with associates, presents an acceptable ap- 
pearance, has a satisfactory attendance 
record, is courteous and friendly with the 
public, and displays initiative on the job. 
Each of these factors is to be rated in one 
of three columns: usually fails to meet job 
requirements, usually meets job require- 
ments, usually exceeds job requirements. 

Additional factors on which only super- 
visory personnel are to be rated are: makes 
constructive suggestions, directs the work of 
subordinates effectively, encourages his sub- 
ordinates to make suggestions, and meets 
the problems of the job squarely. A third 
section of the report form requests a general 
report on each employee by the supervisor 
who is asked to rate him in one of the fol- 
lowing four classes: highly competent em- 
ployee, a better than average employee, a 
satisfactory employee, an unsatisfactory em- 


ployee. Space also is provided on the form 
for special comments by the rating official. 

Performance reports are to be made 
twice a year for all permanent employees. 
Probationary employees will be rated at the 
end of the first month on the job and at two- 
month intervals thereafter until the proba- 
tionary period is completed.—Jonn B. 
WENTZ, administrative officer, Beverly Hills. 


City Council Acts as Utility 
Rate-Making Body 

N IOWA CITY, Iowa (27,212), the 

city council recently granted a 3 per 
cent general increase in electric rates to the 
local gas and electric utility following ten 
months of negotiations between the com- 
pany and the city. Both the city and the 
utility engaged consultants to make studies 
and recommendations as a basis on which 
the council could fix reasonable rates. lowa 
is one of the few states in the country in 
which the city council sits as a public utility 
rate-making body. 

The utility had filed a petition in March, 
1954, for an increase in rates averaging 
14.3 per cent, with the increase in consump- 
tion ranging from 10 per cent in the lower 
consumption brackets to as high as 40 per 
cent in the upper brackets. The utility re- 
quest was based on a fair value rate base 
determined by a formula consisting of 50 
per cent of reproduction cost and 50 per 
cent of original cost. 

The consultant for the city, John Bauer 
of the American Public Utilities Bureau, 
recommended that the true fair value rate 
base was represented by net or actual in- 
vestment in the utility by stockholders. He 
stated that this base would best serve both 
investor and consumer interests. Dr. Bauer 
also noted that a public utility is not a 
private enterprise, but rather a public 
service enterprise with restrictions upon 
property rights with investors entitled to a 
fair return. Since a public utility is neces- 
sarily a monopoly, it must be regulated for 
the protection of both the consumer and the 
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investor, and the net investment rate base 
provides the most effective means of regula- 
tion, Dr. Bauer said. 

As to legal aspects Iowa has had no recent 
cases in this field since 1919 when reproduc- 
tion cost was the prevailing factor in rate- 
making cases. In 1944, however, the United 
States Supreme Court reversed its stand on 
the matter in the Hope Natural Gas Com- 
pany case to permit the use of the net in- 
vestment rate base. Twenty-nine of the 45 
state utility commissions by 1953 had 
adopted the net investment rate base in- 
stead of reproduction costs.—PerTer F. 
Roan, city manager, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Federal Aid for Planning 
in Small Cities 
HREE programs of financial aid to 
small cities under the 1954 federal 
Housing Act are now available from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Cities may obtain advance funds for pre- 
liminary planning of public works, except 
housing, which conform to an over-all local 
plan provided the public works are ap- 
proved by a local planning agency or city 
council. Advances are repayable without 
interest at the time construction is under- 
taken. With a maximum of $75,000 avail- 
able to each state, the program will benefit 
smaller cities which can use amounts of 
$4,000 or $5,000 to good advantage and 
who do not have adequate engineering 
staffs or services to do the necessary plan- 
ning. Priority is given to projects, such as 
water and sewage projects, schools and 
hospitals, which will develop maximum con- 
struction with minimum planning costs. 

Under a second HHFA program loans 
will be made to cities which “cannot secure 
adequate financing elsewhere” with regula- 
tions prescribing 4} per cent as the interest 
“breakoff” point. This program is designed 
to help smaller towns which do not have 
ready access to the bond market or whose 
issues are likely to be in such relatively 
small amounts that they fail to attract 
interested bidders. 

Under a third HHFA program grants 
may be made to state planning agencies to 
provide planning assistance to cities having 
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a population of less than 25,000. This as- 
sistance includes surveys, land-use studies, 
urban renewal plans, technical services, 
and other planning work. No grants will be 
authorized for planning specific public 
works projects under this program. A 
planning grant may not exceed 50 per cent 
of the estimated cost of the work since it is 
intended only as a supplement to regular 
state and local planning appropriations. 
Congress has appropriated $1,000,000 for 
this work and 40 per cent will go to state 
planning agencies, 40 per cent to regional 
planning agencies in standard metropolitan 
areas, and 20 per cent to regional planning 
agencies in other urban areas and for special 
emergency projects such as planning in 
disaster areas or areas of special federal 
impact. 


All-America City Awards Go to 
Eleven Cities 


LEVEN cities have been named as the 
1954 team of “All-America Cities” for 
citizen effort toward civic accomplishment. 
The awards, sponsored by the National 
Municipal League with the cooperation of 
Look magazine, went to Chicago, Illinois; 
Decatur, Arkansas; Maricopa County, Ari- 
zona; Mexico, Missouri; Modesto, Cali- 
fornia; Newark, New Jersey; Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; Richfield, Minnesota; Rock Island, 
Illinois; Rockville, Maryland; and Warren, 
Ohio. 

A 12-man jury of distinguished citizens 
headed by George H. Gallup, president of 
the National Municipal League, selected the 
winning communities. The citations were 
given for constructive action by citizen 
groups rather than for good government, ef- 
ficient administration, or a specific improve- 
ment. A record of 225 communities were 
nominated for awards, and the 22 finalists 
presented their cases before the jury at the 
national conference on government held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, in November, 1954. 

Cities which won honorable mention in 
the contest were Beatrice, Nebraska; Bur- 
bank, El Cerrito, and Riverside, California; 
Elmwood Park, Illinois; Fort Wayne, 


Indiana; Johnson County, Kansas; Ketter- 
Parsippany-Troy Hills and 


ing, Ohio; 
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Passaic, New Jersey; and Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. 

The All-America City awards were estab- 
lished in 1949 by the National Municipal 
League, the oldest civic reform organization 
in the country. Organized in 1894, the 
League since 1915 has promoted the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan. 


More Cities Adopt Housing Codes 


IGHT cities in 1954 adopted codes that 

set minimum standards for housing. 
These cities are Pittsburgh; Philadelphia; 
Sarasota, Florida; Lynchburg, Virginia; 
High Point, North Carolina; Louisville, 
Kentucky; New Haven, Connecticut; and 
Dayton, Ohio. In addition, cities like Mil- 
waukee, New York City, and Baltimore have 
been reviewing their codes to make sure 
that they are up to date. Thirteen other 
cities had adopted housing codes in previous 
years: Milwaukee; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Portland, Oregon; Charlotte, Durham, and 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, and Roanoke, Virginia; Chester, 
Pennsylvania; Denver, Colorado; St. Louis, 
Missouri; and Hamilton, Ohio. 

More cities will adopt housing codes this 
year, according to the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 
One reason for this is that cities have found 
housing codes a major tool in halting de- 
terioration or blight. Another reason is that 
the federal Housing Act of 1954 stipulates 
that before a community can qualify for 
federal aid for urban renewal it must show 
that it has a workable program for a full- 
scale approach to community rebuilding. 
One sign of “‘workability” is whether the 
community has adequate codes and ordi- 
nances setting standards for health, sanita- 
tion, and safety. The codes of these cities 
are analyzed in a report issued last year, 
Local Development and Enforcement of Housing 
Codes, prepared by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Housing codes in general set standards 
that fall into three categories: (1) those deal- 
ing with required facilities, such as lighting, 
ventilation, garbage disposal, and bath and 
toilet accommodations; (2) those dealing 
with maintenance, such as keeping the 
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house painted or making sure the fire 
escapes are in working order; and (3) those 
dealing with occupancy, such as provisions 
limiting the number of persons that may 
live in a room. 


Plan for Metropolitan Government 
in Miami Area 

HE creation of a metropolitan munici- 

pal-type government in Miami and 
Dade County, Florida (650,000), is recom- 
mended in a study conducted by Public 
Administration Service in cooperation with 
the department of government of the Uni- 
versity of Miami (see Pick of the Month). 
The new government would assume the 
present functions of the county government 
and also functions best performed on a 
county-wide basis. Each of the existing 26 
municipalities in the area, ranging in popu- 
lation from 50 to 275,000, would continue 
to provide essentially local services or to pro- 
vide a higher standard of service for certain 
functions performed on a regional basis by 
the metropolitan government. The new 
government would be established by amend- 
ing the state constitution and adoption of a 
home rule charter. 

City-county consolidation for metropoli- 
tan Miami was proposed in 1945, 1947, 
and 1953, the latter attempt failing of adop- 
tion by only 980 votes out of a total of 
54,292 votes cast. This proposal would have 
abolished the city of Miami and would have 
assigned responsibility for its functions to the 
county government. Following the referen- 
dum a 20-member Metropolitan Miami 
Municipal Board was created to make a 
study of governments in the county and de- 
termine what consolidation, merger, federa- 
tion, or reorganization of government is 
desirable in order to effect economy, im- 
prove efficiency, and facilitate the solution 
of metropolitan problems. The University 
of Miami and PAS were selected to conduct 
the fact-finding survey and formulate recom- 
mendations to the board. 

The proposed metropolitan government 
would provide purely local services to resi- 
dents of unincorporated areas on the basis of 
service charges or special service districts 
formed for the purpose of paying for the 
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services. For certain functions such as refuse 
collection and disposal and law enforcement, 
individual municipalities could contract 
with the metropolitan government to pro- 
vide the service on a cost basis. Unincorpo- 
rated urban areas would be encouraged to 
incorporate or seek annexation to nearby 
municipal units in order to obtain higher 
standards of service. 

In the proposed division of functional re- 
sponsibility, the metropolitan government 
would have full responsibility for assessment, 
collection, and distribution of property 
taxes; development and maintenance of 
arterial streets and major off-street parking 
facilities; development and operation of air, 
water, rail and bus terminals; regulation, 
control, or operation of public transit sys- 
tems; development of urban renewal pro- 
grams; operation of sanitary sewage, sewage 
disposal and water service; public education 
and over-all authority in the fields of 
planning, traffic engineering, health and 
welfare, and public safety. 

Legislative and policy-making authority 
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of the metropolitan government would be 
vested in a board of commissioners, consist- 
ing of a president elected at large and 10 
members, eight of whom would be elected 
from districts approximating 50,000 popula- 
tion each, and the other two from cities 
(Miami and Miami Beach) which in the 
last decennial census contained more than 
8 per cent of total metropolitan popula- 
tion. Other municipalities could qualify for 
representation by annexing sufficient addi- 
tional area and population to attain the 8 
per cent figure, since a city attaining this 
population qualifies for one representative 
on the board. Commissioner districts would 
be rearranged at least decennially to achieve 
an approximate balance of population 
among them. 

Responsibility for the management of ad- 
ministrative affairs would be vested in a 
chief administrative officer appointed by the 
board for an indefinite period. All staff and 
operating departments of the government, 
except the school system, would be respon- 
sible to the administrative officer. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 











‘ Same F 
Item a. SS ee Ss Oe 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 114.3 Jan. 114.3 115.2 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index?.... % yield 2.43 2-17 2.39 2.41 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... .. 100,000 pop. 1.13 Dec. 91 1.10 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . . In 1000s 88 Jan. 91 66 66 120 
Construction Cost Index*... 1947-49 = 100 123.0 Dec. 123.0 123.0 121.2 123.3 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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Broad In-Service Training Program 

URING the past two years in Winston- 

Salem, North Carolina, 712 city em- 
ployees have amassed 20,819 instruction hours in 
49 training courses, including seven group 
courses of the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration sponsored by the International 
City Managers’ Association. The ICMA courses 
include two groups of fire administration and 
public works administration, and one group each 
in municipal techniques, police administration 
and finance administration. Employees have also 
taken special training courses offered at several 
universities and colleges, including finance and 
police administration, arson detection and mu- 
nicipal accounting at the University of North 
Carolina, planning, street construction, and fire 
drill at North Carolina State College, personnel 
administration at the University of Tennessee, 
hospital administration at the University of 
Chicago, and traffic administration at North- 
western Traffic Institute. Other courses have in- 
cluded police recruit training, hospital care of 
patients, driver training, first aid, specialized 
training for firemen, training in the use of tabu- 
lating equipment, conference leadership and 
typing. 


Fellowships in Administration 

Five universities are receiving applications 
for scholarships and fellowships in public ad- 
ministration for academic year 1955-56. Further 
information and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Schools: Committee on Training 
for City Management, Strong Annex A, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; Graduate 
School of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; Graduate 
School of Public Administration and Social 
Service, Room 520, Main Building, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 3; 
Institute of Public Affairs, University of Texas, 
Austin; and Public Administration Center, Ford 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


Fringe Benefits for Managers 
In Pennsylvania town and borough managers 
work a median of 50 hours during a normal work 
week, according to a recent report entitled 
Pennsylvania Municipal Managers’ Salaries and 
Fringe Benefit Programs, 1954. None of the man- 
agers receive additional compensation or com- 


pensatory time off for overtime work. The 
median salary for the 49 managers participating 
in the survey was $6,600 with a range of from 
$3,000 to $12,000. All but five of the managers 
receive some type of car allowance. If the mu- 
nicipality does not furnish a car, the general 
practice is for the borough or township to pay the 
manager either a fixed amount per mile or per 
month for the use of his own car. All but two of 
the municipalities in the survey have adopted 
social security and have included the manager in 
the coverage; only six managers are members of 
municipal retirement systems. A few managers 
are covered by other types of insurance programs; 
death benefit coverage 13, accident insurance 9, 
sickness insurance 5, hospitalization 14, and 
medical-surgical insurance 8. 


Catch Up on Traffic Violations 


Chemical tests to determine the degree of in- 
toxication of suspected drunken drivers were used 
in 464 cities over 10,000 population during 1953, 
according to the National Safety Council. This 
represents 34 per cent of all cities over 10,000 in 
the country and is a 26 per cent increase over the 
number of cities using this scientific evidence in 
the courts in 1952. Eighteen states now have 
chemical test legislation. ... New Orleans has 
passed an ordinance providing a fine of $100, a 
sentence of 60 days in jail or both, for traffic 
violators who fail to answer court summonses, A 
registered letter with a return receipt requested 
will be sent to offenders who do not appear in 
court to give them the opportunity to pay the 
original fine plus a penalty. Those who ignore 
this notice will be subject to the penalties of the 
ordinance. The registered letter will enable the 
court to determine if a wrong address has been 
given and will save the police many man-hours in 
attempting to locate violators. ...In Miami, 
Florida, fines for traffic and parking violations 
within the last 10 years have increased from 
$70,000 annually to $400,000. Under the en- 
forcement program a summons is never excused 
unless it is written in error. Warrants are issued 
for the arrest of persons ignoring the summonses. 
Of 2,948 warrants for arrest issued last year, only 
55 violators could not be traced by the police. 
Out-of-state drivers paid 7,537 parking tickets 
while in the city, and an additional 1,847 persons 
mailed in their fines from northern states. 
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Local Regulation of Radio and TV 

In Moses Lake, Washington (2,679), the city 
council recently adopted a comprehensive tele- 
vision franchise ordinance. The ordinance gives 
the television company the privilege of laying 
wires and cables in underground conduits across 
streets, alleys, and waterways for the purpose of 
erecting and operating a cable subscription sys- 
tem for television signal distribution. The televi- 
sion company is required to extend its service to 
any area within the city where there are 25 con- 
tracting subscribers for each mile of line required 
to serve the area. The company will pay a fran- 
chise tax of 3 per cent on gross receipts... . Mu- 
nicipal regulation of radio and television is cov- 
ered in a recent report of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers (see Pick of the Month). 
Subjects discussed include interference to recep- 
tion, zoning requirements, regulation of com- 
munity television antenna systems, examination 
and licensing of TV and radio repairmen, regula- 
tion of program content, various methods of 
taxation, and municipal use of radio and tele- 
vision, including use by police and fire depart- 
ments, city-owned radio and TV stations, mu- 
nicipal reporting, and broadcasts by political 
candidates. Sample ordinances and regulations 
levying taxes on broadcasting stations are in- 
cluded from New York City; Portland, Oregon; 
and Hayward, California. 


Competitive Bids on Insurance 

Whitehall Borough (Pittsburgh 36), Pennsyl- 
vania, with a population of 12,500, recently 
awarded its comprehensive liability and property 
damage insurance to a stock company at an 
annual premium cost of $1,700. Specifications 
and bid forms had been sent to a number of in- 
surance companies, and five well-known com- 
panies submitted bids through their local agents 
ranging from $1,700 to $3,682. The new policy 
covers not only public liability and property 
damage on all property, equipment, and activi- 
ties owned or conducted by the borough, but in 
addition covers comprehensive fire and theft and 
collision insurance for motor vehicles. Specifica- 
tions listed all of the equipment to be covered 
giving original price and current value of each 
piece. The public liability coverage for each acci- 
dent is $100,000 to $300,000, property damage 
for motor vehicles $10,000, and property damage 
for other coverage $10,000 to $25,000. The fac- 
tors which enabled Whitehall to get such a good 
price, according to Borough Manager Robert H. 
McGregor were: the borough’s low loss record 
($179 five years 1948-53 and $157 in 1954), care- 
fully drawn specifications and bid tables, and th 
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borough’s policy in providing full information 
and cooperation in handling claims. The policy 
calls for an audit only on motor vehicles. The 
cost of complete coverage under the new policy 
is only $165 more than the very limited coverage 
obtained last year. 


What a City Manager Does 

In a report to the city commission of Rapid 
City, South Dakota, City Manager H. S. Thor- 
grimsen included a tabulation of his activities 
during the past year. The data were compiled 
from a desk calendar and diary kept by the 
manager’s secretary: number of phone calls re- 
ceived, 5,302; meetings attended, including of- 
ficial commission meetings, civic associations and 
related sessions, 218; office callers, individuals, 
pairs, larger delegations, 1,536; inspections of 
work in progress throughout the city, trips to 
various portions of the city for planning, discus- 
sion, conference, or enforcement, 181; days 
absent on official business, 8; free days for per- 
sonal business and vacation, 14; radio broad- 
casts, 27. 


To Install Emergency Telephone System 


Two cities are in the process of installing pub- 
lic emergency telephone alarm systems to replace 
the old-type box alarm systems. Omaha, Ne- 
braska, has signed a contract with Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company to install a public 
emergency telephone system. In Syracuse, New 
York, a recently adopted ordinance authorizes 
the mayor to negotiate a contract with the New 
York Telephone Company for a similar system. 
Princeton, New Jersey, also is considering the 
installation of such a system. Telephone alarm 
systems already have been installed in Miami, 
Florida; Solvay, New York; and Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey. 


Cities Reorganize Activities 

In Grand Forks, North Dakota, the city 
council recently reduced the number of depart- 
ments from 11 to 3 and the number of standing 
committees of the council from 14 to 3. City 
Manager Ray Case recommended the changes in 
order to permit the council to devote more time 
to important policy and legislative matters and 
to streamline the administrative organization. 
The reorganization created three identical de- 
partments and council committees—finance, pub- 
lic safety, and public service. Under the new 
plan the city manager will serve as the public 
safety commissioner with the heads of the fire, 
police, and health divisions reporting directly to 
¢ehim. In addition, the finance and public service di- 
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rectors will report to the manager, making a total 
of five men under his direction as compared to 11 
in the former organizational structure. The con- 
solidation of council committees along similar 
lines is expected to relieve the councilmen of 
many detailed administrative matters and to 
contribute to greater coordination between the 
administration and the council. . . . Coronado, 
California (17,000) has recently reorganized 
municipal activities into six departments: per- 
sonnel, finance, purchases and property, public 
safety, public works, and parks and recreation. 
The council has eliminated standing committees 
and has adopted an ordinance which outlines 
city council procedures and another ordinance 
defining the powers and duties of the city 
manager. 


Surveys Auto Insurance Policy 

Six of 15 Vermont towns under 10,000 popu- 
lation carry collision insurance on all motor ve- 
hicles, according to a survey made by the town 
manager of Northfield. Two other towns, Barton 
and Middlebury, carry collision insurance only 
on fire apparatus. The amounts deductible on the 
policies range from $50 to $250, with the town of 
Windsor covering trucks with a $100 deductible 
policy and police cars with $25 deductible. The 
survey also disclosed that 11 cities carry fire and 
theft insurance and comprehensive coverage on 
all vehicles and that 13 cities are covered by fleet 
policies. Only one city, St. Johnsbury, secured 
coverage through competitive bidding but lim- 
ited it to local insurance agents only. 


Charges for Industrial Waste Disposal 


A total of 256 cities make charges to industrial 
establishments for the disposal of industrial waste 
waters through the municipal sewer system. 
Nearly one-third of these cities have adopted 
such charges since 1950, according to the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association in a recently pub- 
lished report entitled Industrial Waste Disposal 
Charges in Cities over 5,000 Population (see Pick of 
the Month). The charge generally is based on the 
quantity of water used. Of the 256 cities, 63 
base their charges on a percentage of the water 
bill, 120 on a schedule of water use, 41 have flat 
charges, and 32 base their charge on the quantity 
and quality of wastes. The most frequent per- 
centage reported was 25 per cent of the water 
bill and the next most frequent was 50 per cent of 
the water bill. The report also discusses industrial 
waste disposal regulations of various cities and 
presents detailed individual city data on sewage 
treatment facilities and schedules of charges for 

* industrial waste disposal. 
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Make Economic Studies 


In Greenwich, Connecticut, a recent study by 
the planning and zoning commission disclosed 
that property taxes paid by multiple-family resi- 
dences, stores, and office buildings fall $820,000 
a year short of meeting the appropriate share of 
the cost of government that can be allocated to 
these classes of property. The study was designed 
to provide factual information on the effect of the 
various classes of property upon town finances 
and for use in connection with a master plan of 
development. Properties which paid taxes in 
excess of the cost of supplying services were single 
family homes $657,000 excess, industries $386,- 
000, and vacant land $225,000 (see Pick of the 
Month)... . A study of the economy of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area resulted in recom- 
mendations for more rapid freeway construc- 
tion, expansion of commercial airport facilities, 
expediting the solutionof labor-management 
problems at the harbors, and support of smog 
control programs (see Pick of the Month). 


Adopts Civic Center Program 


In Salinas, California, the city council has ap- 
proved plans for a civic center and has authorized 
City Manager Ted B. Adsit to proceed with the 
program (see Pick of the Month). The center in- 
cludes a new city hall, a combined civic audi- 
torium and recreation center, a public safety 
building, and a city-county library. The cost is 
estimated at $1,470,000 which includes $1,000,- 
000 for the four buildings, $390,000 for the land, 
and $80,000 for furnishings. The city manager 
will cooperate with the county, state, and federal 
government regarding their future building needs 
in the proposed civic center. The method of 
financing the civic center has not been deter- 
mined, The city manager report to the council 
outlined two plans: general obligation bonds and 
a lease-purchase plan. The adoption of the civic 
center plan, according to the city manager, pro- 
vides a basis for planning future public facilities. 


Doubles Area of City 


Fredericksburg, Virginia, has annexed 3.69 
square miles containing 1,155 persons, giving the 
city an area of 6.1 square miles and a population 
of 14,000. The annexation was approved by a 
special three-judge court last fall. The city is 
required to furnish immediately police and fire 
protection, garbage service, and street lighting. 
Within two years water mains and fire hydrants 
must be provided in some areas while five years 
is allowed before other improvements, such as 
streets, must be made. Since the county lost 
11.34 per cent of its taxable real estate, the city 
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is required to assume a like portion of the county 
debt. Children enrolled in county schools will 
remain in them throughout the school year and 
the city will be billed for the costs. Two other 
Virginia cities recently completed annexations, 
Norfolk annexing 11.16 square miles and 
Waynesboro 101.4 acres. 


Better Use of Streets 

Norfolk, Virginia, has adopted a one-way 
street plan including an over-all one-way street 
system and an interconnected signal system for 
the central business district. A unique feature is 
that southbound streets bringing traffic into the 
downtown area are located side-by-side with a 
single northbound street on each side of the two 
southbound streets. ... Iowa City, Iowa, has 
prepared a master street traffic plan in anticipa- 
tion of a 26 per cent increase in traffic volume 
expected within the next six years. Proposals that 
are being considered are: reducing time limits on 
curb parking, increasing fines for over-time park- 
ing, reorganization of angle system parking, 
development of off-street parking facilities at the 
University of Iowa and in the downtown area, 
establishing parking fees in free municipal park- 
ing lots, and modernization of the downtown 
signal ystem and addition of pedestrian control 
signals (see Pick of the Month). 


Trends in City Employment 

The number of full-time employees in local 
government in the United States increased 5.9 
per cent between July, 1953, and July, 1954, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Census release Public 
Employment in July, 1954. Municipal employees 
increased 1.2 per cent during the same period... . 
In Milwaukee County 886 persons recently ap- 
plied to take an examination for the position of 
laborer which pays from $302 to $315 a month. 
Only about 220 persons applied for the examina- 
tion in 1952 and about 120 in 1950....A cer- 
tification program for city employees in certain 
skilled trades is supervised by a special appren- 
ticeship committee of the San Diego, California, 
civil service commission. The committee reviews 
the work of apprentices and grants final journey- 
man status for auto mechanics, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, machinists, painters, and plumbers. The 
review and certification work has been delegated 
to the city by apprenticeship committees of the 
six trades involved. 


Adopts Annexation Policy 

Spartanburg, South Carolina, has a popula- 
tion of 36,000 within the city limits and another 
36,000 who live in the fringe areas just outside the 
city. The city limits have not been extended since 
1889. Recently the council adopted an annexa- 
tion policy and citizens in the fringe areas are 
being informed through a pamphlet, entitled 
Invest in Your Community, of the advantages of 
being citizens of Spartanburg. It is pointed out 
that the average homeowner can save $38.34 a 
year if his home is inside the city limits and in 
addition receive many municipal services that 
citizens living outside the city do not receive. 
Petitions are being circulated in seven neighbor- 
hood areas for a referendum on annexation to the 
city... . In Salinas, California (23,000), the city 
manager recently prepared at the request of the 
city council a comprehensive report on the an- 
nexation of an adjacent area which has a popula- 
tion of 17,000. The 28-page report lists in detail 
the revenues to be derived from the adjacent area 
and the cost of supplying municipal services. Two 
previous annexation programs were turned down 
by voters in 1949 and 1950. 


Work Programs in Budgets 

Twenty cities have recently issued annual 
municipal budget documents: Hawthorne, Hay- 
ward, and San Jose, California; Boulder, Colo- 
rado; Oak Park, Illinois; Ottumwa, Iowa; Port- 
land, Maine; Holden, Massachusetts; Mount 
Holly Township, New Jersey; Newburgh, New 
York; Delaware and Westerville, Ohio; Marple 
Township, Pennsylvania; Baytown, Greenville, 
and Wichita Falls, Texas; Puyallup, Washing- 
ton; Ashland, Eau Claire, and Marinette, Wis- 
consin. Danville, Virginia, issued a 20-page budg- 
et message with no accompanying budget detail 
or summary sheets. The San Jose document ex- 
plains cost estimates of the various activities, 
while Eau Claire uses pie charts to show the 
sources of city revenue and the outstanding city 
and school debt. Portland uses dividers to sepa- 
rate the budget message, summary, and detailed 
departmental sections. The Oak Park budget 
includes work program data, departmental 
organization charts, and statistical analyses of 
work programs. Hawthorne and Hayward also 
include organization charts and Puyallup in- 
cludes work programs for public works, cemetery, 
public library, and recreation departments. 
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HANDBOOK FOR COUNCILMEN IN CounciL-MAN- 
AGER Ciries. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1955. 48pp. $2. 

THe GOVERNMENT OF METROPOLITAN MIAMI. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 194pp. $5. 

AttiTupEs oF Lasor Towarp City GOVERN- 
MENT. Governmental Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 1954. 32pp. 

Save Our Cities; SURVIVAL IN THE ATOMIC 
AcE DEPENDs ON INTENSIFIED PLANNING Now. 
National Municipal League, 47 East 68 Street, 
New York 21. 1954. 31pp. 35 cents. 

U.S. Crrms: A Proptem AND A CHALLENGE. 
Platform, 152 W. 42 Street, New York 36. 
1954. 22pp. 25 cents. 

Succestep State LEGISLATION PROGRAM FOR 
1955. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 158pp. $1.50. 

MunicipAL REGULATIONS, TAXATION AND USE OF 
Rapio AND TELEvisiON. By Charles S. Rhyne. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1955. 84pp. $3. 

(1) Move. INvesTMENT oF STATE Funps Law. 
22pp. $1. (2) Mopet Rea Property Tax 
Co..ection Law. Prepared by Committee on 
a Program of Model Fiscal Legislation. Na- 
tional Municipal League, 47 East 68 Street, 
New York 21. 1954. 

HisroricaAL Statistics ON STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT Finances 1902-1953. By United 
States Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 
25pp. 25 cents. 

First ANNUAL CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM, 
1954-1959. Planning Commission, P.O. Box 
1160, Austin 64, Texas. 1954. 65pp. $1. 

PROBLEMS OF SMALL AND MeEprum-Sizep Mvu- 
NICIPALITIES. Entire issue of November, 1954. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 50 cents per copy. 

Facts AND Figures ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE, 
1954-1955. The Tax Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 1954. 251 pp. $2. 

Municipat SALARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Taxpayers Associations, 
11 Beacon Street, Boston. 1954. 20pp. 

Economic Stupy OF THE Cost OF GOVERNMENT 
CoMPARED WITH PRopERTY TAx INCOME IN 

RELATION TO CLASSIFIED PRopEeRtTY Uszs. 


Planning and Zoning Commission, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 1954. 48pp. 

Tue Los ANGELEs Economy: Its STRENGTHS AND 
Weaknesses. Southern California Research 
Council, Los Angeles, California. 1954. 39pp. 
$1. 

An INTRODUCTION TO URBAN RENEWAL AS Avu- 
THORIZED BY THE Housinc Act or 1954. 
Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Re- 
development, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 13pp. 

OrGANIZED INpusTRIAL Districts; A Toor 
FOR CommuNITY DEVELOPMENT. By Theo- 
dore K. Pasma. Area Development Division, 
Department of Commerce, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 65 
cents. 

TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR WORK WITH JUVENILE 
Detinguents. U.S. Children’s Bureau. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1954. 90pp. 35 cents. 

Mounicrpat Repair Suop. Office of City Man- 
ager, City Hall, St. Petersburg, Florida. 1954. 
Var. paged. 

A Street TRAFFIC PLAN FoR Iowa City. As- 
sociated Consultants, Evanston, Illinois. 1954. 
50pp. 

PARKING ProGRaAms... Facts Asout SELECTED 
URBAN PARKING PROGRAMS IN THE UNITED 
States. American Automobile Association, 
1712 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1955. 200pp. $1.50. 

Port ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED States. By 
Marvin L. Fair. Cornell Maritime Press, 
Cambridge, Maryland. 1954. 217pp. $6. 

WATER AND SEWER SERVICES IN COLORADO. 
Colorado Municipal League, 327 Norlin 
Library, Boulder. 1954. 24pp. $3. 

Typicau Evectric Butts, 1954; Crries or 50,000 
PopuLATION AND More. Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 38pp. 
50 cents. 

INDusTRIAL Waste DisposAL CHARGES IN CITIES 
OVER 5,000 PopuLation. American Public 
Works Association, 1313 East 60 Sreet, 
Chicago 37. 1955. 81pp. $3. 

Day CENTERS FOR OLDER Peopte. By Henry L. 
McCarthy. American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
1954. 15pp. 30 cents. 

A Civic CENTER ProGRAM FOR SALINAS, CALI- 
FORNIA. City Manager’s Office, Salinas, 
California. 1955. Var. paged. 
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Helpful Service for the 
Pension Fund Jnvestor 


Through our 50-year specialization in bonds, notes 
and debentures, we make available an exceptional 
familiarity with the markets and with the require- 
ments of pension fund investing. Through our own 
large inventory and our active bond trading depart- 
ments in Chicago and New York, we make available 
a diversity of quality bonds in quantity—selected 
bonds that meet the fund’s need for safety, depend- 
able yield and definite return of principal at fixed 
maturity dates. 


It is very possible that you can turn our knowledge 
and service to good account in your capacity as 
trustee of your fund. And you will find helpful our 
latest list of selected offerings. Please send for it, 
without obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 «© 35 WALLSTREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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__ free Burroughs Booklet 
Explains How to Simplify 
Tax Accounting 


Prepared after years of suc- 
cessful experience with city 
overnments, this Burroughs 
Booklet shows you how to 
simplify your tax account- 
ing. The key is the Burroughs 
Tax Accounting Machine —a 
combination typewriter and 
calculator that computes. . . 
as it types .. . as it posts. For 
example, an operator figur- 
ing taxes merely enters the 
valuation and the machine 
computes the answer to the 
nearest cent and ts figures 
and totals to ie ton bill, 
receipt and tax roll. Because 
the Burroughs performs all 
these operations automat- 
ically, the operator’s work is 
greatly reduced and the 
chance of human error is 
virtually eliminated. 





Here is an accounting ma- 
chine that can handle any 
tax accounting problem with 
remarkable speed, ease and 
simplicity . . . versatile 
enough to handle all of to- 
day’s tax accounting prob- 
lems . . . versatile enough to 
be readily adapted to future 
changes in tax accounting 
requirements. 


Detailed explanations of 
these and many other tax 
accounting advantages are 
included in the Burroughs 
booklet “‘New Speed, Ease, 
Simplicity in Tax Account- 
ing.” For your free copy call 
your local Burroughs branch 
office or send the coupon 
to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


s**t eto eeeeeceeeeeeee ete + * * 





* BURROUGHS CORPORATION * 
» DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN . 
« Lwould like to seea copy of “New Speed, ss 
pe Ease, Simplicity in Tax Accounting.” 
* NAME___ “—s ™ * 
Wherever There’s Business There’s * DEPARTMENT * 
* * 
Burroughs Freee ay een ie 
» QR... nf 
* 





PM -60 
se ee eee eee eeeveereeree ee & 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 


AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
P.O. Box 7088 1404 East 9th St. 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 

ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 


Rates ¢ Financial and Economic Analyses « 
Planning « Feasibility Reports « Organ- 
ization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Maintenance control + Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





wee) St 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 


at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Off the Press March 25 


HANDBOOK FOR COUNCILMEN 


IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 


Prepared by Councilmen for the Guidance of 
Members of Local Governing Bodies 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. The Work of the City Council 3. Duties Between Council Meetings 
Determination of Policy What Must the Councilman Know? 
Supervision of Administration The Councilman’s Public Relations 
Selection of a City Manager Other Duties Between Meetings 


Other Council Appointments 4. Relationship of Council to Manager 


2. City Council Meetings What to Expect from the Manager 


Organization Council’s Contact with Employees 
Council Rules How to Judge Administration 
Conduct of Meetings Certifying Action to Manager 
Informal Meetings The Council as an Employer 
Council Committees 5. Personal Liability for Official Acts 


Adoption of Ordinances 
Budget Consideration Interest in Contracts 
Relations with Colleagues Privileged Communications 
Council Meeting Rooms Ethics and Etiquette 
Appendix A. A Check List for Councilmen 
Appendix B. Selected Bibliography 


Legislation and Administration 


Comments of councilmen who reviewed preliminary draft: 


“I believe the subject matter is excellent and should prove valuable as a 


guide, particularly to new and inexperienced councilmen.”—Grorce H. FiscHer, 
Mayor of Saginaw, Michigan. 


“A direct and practical guide for prospective councilmen and a refreshing 
reminder of helpful essentials to those councilmen now in office.”—Ropert ae 
Benson, Councilman, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“The handbook is exceedingly well done and will be very useful.”—Pau W. 
Wacer, Councilman, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


48 pages 
Price postpaid, single copies $2.00; five or more copies $1.00 each. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 


























IF YOUR JOB IS MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT 
This Is For You: 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


601 pages. Clothbound. Iilustra- 
tions, charts, tables. 


The most comprehensive handbook on 
municipal problems and their solutions 
ever prepared for chief administrators. 


May be used either for training or as a 
handy reference volume on administrative 
problems. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS COVERED: 
How to handle relations with city council 
How to prepare and administer a budget 


How to select and develop department 
heads 


How to direct and supervise work 


How to handle relations with public and 
press 


How to establish a personnel program 


The Technique of Municipal Administration (third edition, 1947) is a 
practical handbook prepared by experienced administrators. It is 
equally valuable for group training or for private study by individual 


municipal administrators. 


Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on or- 
ganizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET 


CHICAGO 37 











